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“OUR TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


On Friday and Saturday, March 12 and 13, the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English held its Twenty- 
‘Sixth Annual Meeting at Cambridge and Boston. A program 
worthy of this notable occasion—the Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
‘sary of the founding of the organization—was prepared by 
the Executive Committee and executed with what great suc- 
cess the following reports will show. The Association is 
grateful for the efficient work done by Dr. Cockayne and his 
able corps of assistants in organizing such a satisfactory 
convention. 


THE HARVARD CONFERENCE 


Both of the Friday sessions were held at Harvard. In the 
afternoon of that first day, over three hundred meinbers 
gathered in Emerson D, a spacious and comfortable hail, to 
listen to the speeches and join in the discussion of the gen- 
eral topics, Literary Appreciation and Creative Writing. 
Promptly at 4.30 o’clock, President Cockayne called the meet- 
ing to order, and after a few well-chosen words of welcome, 
placed the control of affairs in the haads! of\'MW* Charles 
Swain Thomas. After a brief introductory talk on the value 
of a right knowledge of what constitutes mally lsqwmd; liter- 
ature, both for the teacher and the pupil, Mr.~ omas in- 
troduced three members of his seminar at Harvard, who..dis- 
cussed in a very practical way the methods of calling out and 
developing the spirit of literary appreciation—particularly in 
the realm of lyric poetry. Miss Lucile A. Harrington of the 
Roxbury High School, took as her subject Literary Apprecia- 
tion and Some Specific Applications; Miss Anne P. Butler 
of the Cambridge High and Latin School, treated of Testing 
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Appreciation; and Miss Alice E. Sherburne of the Haverhill 
High School, spoke on Classroom Experiments in Apprecia- 
tion. All of these speakers were both interesting and in- 
structive. 

The second topic for consideration was presented by Dr. 
Robert M. Gay of Simmons College, who spoke in his usual 
delightful manner on Some Paradozes of “Creative” Writing. 
He pointed out that it is not possible to manufacture genius; 
all we can do is to accept it thankfully when we find it in our 
classes, and train it according to its natural bent. There are 
two types of “creative” writing (termed in former years 
“advanced composition” )—the journalistic and the scholarly ; 
each has its good points, each is valid. To arrive at the true 
significance of either, it is necessary to determine its dis- 
ciplinary value. Dr. Gay’s talk was a plea for sanity and 
restraint in judging all these things. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Gallishaw, who spoke briefly but convincingly on the 
principles underlying one form of “creative” writing—the 
short story. 


THE HARVARD DINNER 


On Friday evening, the members met once more in the Har- 
vard Union for dinner. About 175 were present. Mr. 
Thomas, acting as Toastmaster, introduced Dean Chester H. 
Greenough of Harvard, who extended to the Association a 
hearty welcome. Among other matters germane to the dis- 
cussions of a body of English teachers, he pointed out the 
need of making college entrance examinations a test of in- 
tellect rather than memory. Professor John L. Lowes, asso- 
ciating himself with Dean Greenough in the spirit of welcome, 
spoke briefly upon the need of some kind of “research” work 
for all teachers of English. Dean Henry W. Holmes, in a 
happily phrased letter, expressed his appreciation of the 
notable work accomplished by the Association in its twenty- 
five years of voluntary service to the cause of English 
teaching. 

The chief speaker of the evening was Sir John Adams, Pro- 
fessor Kmeritus of Educational 'Theory at the University of 
London, England. Sir John is a familiar and pleasant figure 
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_to American educational audiences, and his speech on this 
_ occasion was charmingly delivered. He emphasized the need 
of “background” and “breadth” for the teacher, whose duty 
it is to deal with young living minds and souls. “Efficiency 
_ methods” and careful “I. Q's ” are all very good; but the 
- teacher has to deal with something that cannot be weighed and 
measured and neatly docketed—he must carry the inner 
spirit of fine literature into the hearts of his students. 


THE GROUP MEETINGS 


The group-meeting plan was again successfully utilized at 
this convention. Rooms in the Prince School (which is only 
a few minutes’ walk from the Boston Public Library) and 
the Library Hall itself were thrown open to members, and 
the most helpful and instructive talks were given at the 
yarious sections on Saturday morning, March 13, as the 
following reports will show. 


THE ELEMENTARY SECTION 


By a strange trick of fate, the Elementary Section, which at 
the previous meeting in Springfield had quite overwhelmed 
the leaders by its numbers, and had, consequently, been 
offered the largest hall at the disposal of the Boston gathering, 
proved rather disappointingly small; but that fact did not 
lessen the enjoyment of the very fine program presented 
under the able leadership of its Chairman, Miss Elizabeth 
C. Kennedy, Principal of the Varnum Junior High School 
at Lowell, Massachusetts. 

The Elementary School Group was addressed by three 
speakers—James P. Quinn, Superintendent of Schools at 
Winchester, Massachusetts; Miss Alice E. Jordan, Supervisor 
of Work with Children in the Boston Public Library; and 
Miss Helen Hogan of the Lowell Normal School, assisted by 
blackboard demonstrations by three members of the Senior 
Class. 

Mr. Quinn’s address, English in the Elementary Grades, 
was regarded by every one present as one of the most able 
and helpful presentations of the subject ever given before 
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any gathering of educators. It was broad in its scope, com-. 
prehensive in its treatment, and altogether fine in every, 
respect. 

Miss Jordan spoke most convincingly upon her subject, 
The Fifth and Sixth Grade Child and the Public Library. 
From her rich background of experience, she offered many, 
helpful suggestions, explaining how the use of the public 
library may be made a definite factor in aiding the solution: 
of certain of the problems in the teaching of English. The: 
wise guidance of children in their reading has a marked: 
effect upon the development of the language sense and the. 
ability to speak and write correctly. With the opportunity 
given of a wide range of reading, the imagination is stimu- 
lated and a love of good prose and poetry inculcated. | 

Miss Hogan, in presenting her discussion of Blackboard 
Drawing as an Aid to Story Telling, was ably assisted at the 
blackboard by three members of the Senior Class at the 
Lowell Normal School, the Misses Russell, Armstrong, and 
McCann. Miss Hogan stated that this line of work as carried 
on in the training of normal-school students has amply 
justified itself. Blackboard drawing, in its relation to story 
telling, has proved a very appreciable aid in the teaching 
of poetry, the originating of language devices, the creating of 
“sentence sense,” the stimulating of ideas, and the bringing 
about of greater interest in other schoolroom activities. 
In visualization, an absorbing interest may be-aroused, the 
possibilities of which as an educational tool in the teaching 
of English can hardly be overestimated. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


The meeting of the High School Section, by one of those 
unforeseen occurrences which make Executive Committee- 
men’s hairs turn grey, proved to be such a gathering as that 
held in a certain theatre, which a cub reporter once described 
by saying that “the beautiful auditorium was crowded with 
hundreds more than it could hold.” The large room in the 
Prince School, which had seemed so spacious to the. first 
arrivals, shrank appreciably as the teachers began to arrive, 
singly and in groups. To relieve this unexpected congestion, 
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the entire body, at the suggestion of its able Chaiman, Mr. 
Ernest R. Caverly of Newton, Massachusetts, moved across 
to the Public Library Hall for the general discussion which 
followed the main address by Julius E. Warren, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Warren’s very excellent address on Some Problems of 
Curriculum Revision in Secondary School English was in 
substance as follows: . 

Curriculum revision may be the fad of 1925-26, the popular 
notion, the thing to do, the fashion of today; yet I believe 
that curriculum revision is not a passing fad, but a recogni- 
tion of a permanent and continuing policy for all future time. 
it is a re-examination of aims, purposes, methods, and materi- 
als. It is also a recognition of the contribution which Eng- 
lish should make to the whole field of education. 

Comprehensiveness is a vital factor in curriculum revision. 
First, there must be comprehensiveness in the course of study 
in English throughout the entire twelve years of school life. 
Such comprehensiveness is necessary to overcome a disorgan- 
ized or unorganized condition which arises when the senior 
high school, the junior high school, and the elementary school, 
each regards the subject as complete within its own organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, the comprehensiveness of the course of 
study must extend into all fields of instruction and to all 
schools and cities. It must not stop with the leaders who 
attend educational conventions. 

Curriculum revision does not mean the scrapping of all the 
old ; it does mean introducing new material and new methods. 
There comes a time when the saturation point is reached, 
when new material cannot be added without the lopping olf 
ot the useless as well as the addition of the new. ‘The fact 
that secondary-school enrollment has increased to a point 
where eight out of ten children attend secondary schools is 
probably the strongest reason for curriculum revision. In- 
struction must be provided to meet the needs of all of them. 
Even the requirements for college entrance must be changed 
to meet new needs. Such a change is already on the way. 

Constructive thinking can no longer be left to specialists 
and supervisors. The problems must be solved in the teach- 
er’s classroom. ‘This is the crux of curriculum revision. 
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In the: discussion which followed the address, Miss E. 
Louise Richardson of the Newton High School agreed that 
the teacher should have a large part to play in curriculum 
revision, but she wondered how, with her multiplicity of 
duties in the classroom, her work in extra-curricula activities, 
and her lack of time for study, she could be of great value. . 
She suggested that the grouping of pupils by “abe ae the 
use of standardized tests be considered. 

Mr. Donald B. Snyder, Editor of The Magazine World, be- 
lieved that changes in the English curriculum should con- 
tinue to emphasize new and effective methods of promoting — 
accuracy within the limits of the sentence. Classroom tests” 
indicate that increasing the emphasis on verb study until 
students acquire 90% accuracy in identifying this one part 
of speech will definitely raise the sek value of formal 
grammar work. 

English departments must accept in the future greater 
responsibility for the leisure reading of secondary-school 
students. A course in literature which sets up proper 
standards of literary appreciation, but fails to kindle in its 
students a desire to read for pleasure and further instruction 
is unsuccessful from many points of view. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SECTION 


If keen interest and very evident desire to get all possible help 
are indications of a successful meeting, then the gathering 
of normal school teachers of English was eminently success- 
ful. Because of the absence of Miss Anna Urban of the 
Salem Normal School, the group elected as temporary chair- 
man Miss Harriet M. Stone of the State Normal School 
at Willimantic, Connecticut, with Miss Amy Thompson of 
the Rhode Island College of Education as secretary pro tem. 

Discussion of Theory and Practice, the subject announced 
on the program, was deferred until some later meeting, 
and the time was given to a suggestive talk by Miss Gerritson 
of Framingham on Some Practical Values to Receive At- 
tention in the Composition Work of a Two-Year Course, and 
to a report of the Springfield meeting by Miss Stone, who was 
asked, also, to suggest topics for consideration at this and 
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later meetings. The normal school from its very nature has 
English problems peculiarly its own. Can the English 
teachers solve these problems without the sympathetic co- 


_ operation of all departments, as well as that of the prepara- 
tory schools? Other topics suggested for discussion were: 
_ The possibility of revising a test by which the spoken English 


and the reading ability of candidates for admission to nor- 
mal schools may be determined; how far can the subject 
matter of the curriculum be “professionalized” ; what qualities 
make for efficiency in a teacher and what may the English 
department do toward the development of these qualities; 


means of securing voice improvement; and the possibilities 


of the project in normal-school English. 

The group of normal school teachers of English at its 
best will never be large, but when it is more widely known 
that the new England Association of Teachers of English 
includes in its membershop a group working upon specific 
problems peculiar to teacher training, the attendance will 
undoubtedly be increased. 


THE COLLEGE SECTION 


Professor Tupper struck the keynote of the meeting of the 
College Group when he suggested the question: Is it, after 
all, but a “man of straw,” that utterly incompetent teacher 
that we have long feared, who is so absorbed in his abstruse 
research as to be entirely out of touch with the life of today? 

After a brief presentation by the Chairman, Professor John 
L. Lowes of Harvard University, the subject, The Relation 
Between Research and Teaching, was discussed by Professors 
Karl Young of Yale, Laura H. Loomis of Wellesley, and 
Frederick Tupper of the University of Vermont. 

Professor Young referred his audience to The Liberal 
College by Professor Richardson of Dartmouth, a stimulat- 
ing and provocative book, dealing with several aspects of the 
subject. His own impressions were that research created in 
the student power of independent thought, clarity (for that 
can best be tested by the presentation of new ideas), acquaint- 
ance with the tools of the trade, enthusiasm, and an effective- 
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ness of prestige which he believed even the freshman and 
sophomore were conscious of. 

Professor Loomis emphasized two don'ts. First, don’t take 
up research unless you cannot possibly keep away from it. 
It should result never from external pressure but always from 
inner necessity. But, in the second place, don’t think that | 
without it there is anything to save you from being buried 
alive. 

During the discussion the matter of prestige was debated. 
Questions also were raised as to the extent to which research 
should encroach upon time which might otherwise be devoted — 
to conferences with students. Professor Young here took the 
stand that it is the duty of the teacher to absent himself 
occasionally from his students for their own good; that 
students, moreover, have less respect for a teacher who is too 
accessible and who has no other interests of his own. 

Throughout, there was a note of hopefulness, as when Pro- 
fessor Lowes divided all possible teachers into the “quick and 
the dead,” finding almost without exception that the former 
were those who had felt the urge to continue their research. 
It was noticeable that there was no hard and fast definition 
of research; the speakers included in it everything ranging 
from the acquisition of facts to be obtained in graduate 
courses to original literary criticism, its highest manifestation. 
Professor Loomis happily defined research as “re-invigora- 
tion.” 

In Professor Tupper’s address, with which the meeting 
concluded, the emphasis was placed on the inspiration that 
comes to the teacher from research, not “for money” nor “for 
fame,” but for the “joy of the working.” He vividly con- 
trasted the early Teutonic method (which we sometimes mis- 
takenly regard as the Golden Age of the Graduate School), 
with the more enlightened, humanistic method of our own 
day. “Scholiasts and schoolmen come before scholars.” We 
have now abandoned the Wolf-Lachmann theory of dissec- 
tion, the rigid division into five Anglo-Saxon metres (to 
which lines had been fitted, Procrustes-fashion), the attempt 
to fix fluid chronology, and the handicap of. style, which 
implied “translating from German into English.” Intellectual 
curiosity, coupled with caution, marks the modern scholar. 
Scholarship is indeed 
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That grey spirit yearning with desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 


And yet, as Professor Tupper adds, the word “grey” should 
be altered, for research is the spirit that bestows perpetual 
youth. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Following the sectional group meetings in the Prince School 
and the Boston Public Library, the members gathered en 
masse in the Library Hall for the annual business meeting 
and general session, presided over by President Cockayne. In 
response to the call for the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. DeMille 
submitted the following report, preceding his remarks by 
an earnest plea for a larger proportion of paid-up membership 
fees. He called attention to the deplorable fact that out of a 
membership of 1,094, only 696 have sent in their dues for 
the year. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR YEAR ENDING 
. MARCH 6, 1926 


MEMBERSHIP 

The Association at the present time is made up of 1,094 
members, which shows an increase of 98 over a year ago. The 
geographical distribution of this membership forms a study which 
is not without interest. Thirty-seven states, one territory, and 
two foreign countries are represented. The record is as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts, 659; Connecticut, 86; New York, 48; 
Pennsylvania, 35; New Hampshire, 32; Rhode Island, 28; Ohio, 
26; Maine and Vermont, 17 each; Illinois and the District of 
Columbia, 15 each; New Jersey, 13; Wisconsin, 9; Virginia, In- 
diana, and California, 8 each; Minnesota, Texas, Georgia, and 
Michigan, 6 each; W. Virginia and Kansas, 5 each; Louisiana 
and Montana, 4 each; Maryland and Colorado, 3 each; Delaware, 
N. Carolina, Missouri, S. Dakota, Tennessee, Iowa, 2 each; N. 
Dakota, Arkansas, S. Carolina, Washington, Oklahoma, 1 each; 
Territory of Hawaii and Canada, 2 each; Turkey, 1. 

The total is well distributed, but we need a larger member- 
ship from the New England States outside of Massachusetts. If 
every member would act as a Committee of One to bring a 
wandering friend into the fold, we should attain a very grati- 
fying increase in membership. And it should be borne in mind 
that our field of usefulness would be enlarged in just proportion 
with this growth. 


FINANCIAL 


In common with most other literary or teachers’ associa- 
tions, we face each year a good deal of discomfort owing to the 
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failure of members to pay their annual dues. It therefore be- 
comes the unpleasant duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to send 
out appeals, usually in the autumn, asking the delinquents not 
to forget their obligation to the Association. It should be re- 
membered that our expenses go on, and tend to increase rather 
than to decrease. The statement presented herewith shows that 
we are not receiving what we ought reasonably to expect. 


STEIN OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
MARCH 9, 1925-MARCH 6, 1926 


RECEIPTS 
On hand, March 9, 1925 $523.63 
Receipts: 
Advertising $339.84 
Membership fees 676.00 
Dinner (March, 1925) 198.70 1,214.54 
$1,738.17 
EXPENDITURES 
Total expenditures: 
English Leaflet $785.73 
Honorarium—HKditor 100.00 
Honorarium—Secretary 100.00 
Stationery and Stamps 31.15 
Subscription blanks 6.50 
Form letters 18.77 
Springfield meeting 48.29 
Collective Membership, National Council 10.00 
Rent—Huntington Hall 10.00 
Dinner (March, 1925) 196.50 $1,306.94 
Balance on hand, March 6, 1926 431.23 
$1,738.17 


The election of officers for the year 1926-1927 followed, 
after the report of the Nominating Committee had been read 
and approved. Professor Roy Davis of Boston University 
will succeed Dr. Cockayne in the President’s chair, while 
Mr. Samuel Foss Holmes, Head Master of Worcester 
Academy and formerly Head of the English Department 
there, steps into Professor Lowes’s office of Vice-President. 
Mr. A. Bertram DeMille of Simmons College was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer and Mr. Charles Swain Thomas of 
Harvard was re-elected Editor of the Leaflet. Miss Martha 
C. Cramer of Nashua, New Hampshire, replaces Percy W. 
Long of Cambridge on the Executive Committee, which in- 
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~ cludes Miss Ada L. Snell of Mt. Holyoke; Mr. George F. 
Cherry of the Loomis Institute, Windsor, Connecticut ; ‘Miss 
Edna O. Spinney of the English High School at Lynn, 
Massachusetts; and Miss Katherine U. Peirce of the English 
High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Two addresses of unusual merit followed the election of 
_ officers. Professor Sterling A. Leonard of the University of 
Wisconsin discussed in considerable detail the problem of 
individual differences among students. As a possible solution, 
he suggested a method of instruction which has been worked 
out successfully with his own classes—a method whereby 
on certain hours of the week the students deal individually 
with their own personal problems, while the teacher goes 
around the room helping first one and then another. Professor 
Leonard described this as “real teaching of the very hardest 
kind” and struck a note of warning when he added that such 
a change in method must be brought about gradually, for to 
attempt too much at once is likely to prove disastrous for 
both the teacher and the class. That Mr. Leonard’s talk 
was greatly appreciated was evidenced by the keen interest 
shown in the lively discussion which followed. 

The second address, delivered by Dr. William J: Farrand, 
a member of the College Entrance Examjnation Board since 
its founding, and Chairman of the Committee on Examina- 
tion Ratings, touched upon a subject of absorbing interest 
to all secondary-school teachers—the recent action and 
policy of the College Entrance Examination Board, with 
special reference to English. Dr. Farrand began his talk 
by outlining briefly the organization of the Board, which 
consists of representatives from 35 colleges and 10 secondary 
schools. The real work, he told us, is done through com- 
mittees, on which are particularly represented nine collegiate 
institutions—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, and Wellesley. The most important of these 
committees are the Executive Committee, which regulates 
the finances and the machinery of the examinations; the 
Committee of Revision, which goes over the proofs of the 
examinations prepared by five representatives in each subject ; 
and the Committee of Review, which studies the requirements 
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and suggests changes when necessary. In 1920, a Committee 
on Examination Ratings was organized, whose business it is 
to adjust standards in the reading of the examination papers 
and to unify matters in general. This Committee hears 
complaints, studies the records and statistics, and examines 
any situation which does not seem normal. 

Dr. Farrand reviewed in brief the changes that have been 
taking place in the requirements for the English examinations 
since 1895. Changes such as the adaptation of the books 
selected to the capacity of the pupils, the use of alternatives, 
which has led finally to the comprehensive examination, and 
the lessening of emphasis on knowledge of particular books, 
all reveal the tendencies at work today. In discussing the 
proposed change from the divisible restrictive examination to 
the indivisible, Dr. Farrand explained that the original pur- 
pose of this preliminary examination was to arrange matters so 
that the candidates might not be required to review during 
the last. year what they had studied previously, thus leaving 
the last. year for intensive study of particular books. But 
since required questions are no longer asked on the books 
read, the need for two examinations has passed, and to simplify 
matters one paper will be more desirable. The complaints 
which haye been sent in by the schools concerning this pro- 
posed change will, Dr. Farrand assured us, be thoroughly 
considered by the Committee of Review at its next meeting. 

A very lively discussion followed this address, led by 
Oscar J. Gallagher, Superintendent of Schools, Brookiine, 
Massachusetts, and Alfred M. Hitcheock of the Hartford 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Gallagher called 
attention to the fact that the English I examination, taken 
in the junior year, is judged on the basis of the candidate’s 
maturity, at the end of the senior year. He also expressed 
his belief that the fact that the preliminary examination aids 
the schools in the promotion of students should not in- 
fluence the decision of the Board, since it is not the proper 
function of that body to provide experience which should 
be given by the schools themselves. 

Mr. Hitchcock summed up the objections to the two- 
examination plan, and stressed the point that, contrary to the 
belief in many sections, the new plan had not been “sprung.” 
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He ended his talk by saying, “Hasn’t this English I ex- 
amination been a Cheshire cat for years? Couldn’t you see 
it going? There is nothing left of it now but a grammatical 
grin. Why should we keep it up?” 

In answer to these questions, discussion waxed hot and 
heavy irom all parts of the floor, until Mr. Thomas brought 
_ the matter to a climax by presenting the following resolution, 
which was passed by a small majority: 


The New England Association of Teachers of English 
is in sympathy with such changes as will simplify the 
college-entrance demands in English and lead eventually 
to the adoption of a single examination of the type of 
the comprehensive paper. 


THE ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON 


And then came the Saturday Luncheon at the Brunswick. 
Here was the real Twenty-Fifth Birthday Party of the Asso- 
--ciation. One hundred and sixty-seven members—twenty-six 
- of them charter members—sat in chatty little groups at small 
tables, with twelve former presidents and guests in formid- 
able row at the long head table against the wall. 

What a jolly good time it was! What a big, happy family, 
what a pleasant spirit, what good things to eat! And then 
the speaking. Did any one ever before hear fourteen after- 
dinner speeches at one sitting? Did any one ever hear four- 
teen talks that were so good? How bravely those fourteen 
speakers strove to keep within their allotted six minutes! 
How insistently the toastmaster speeded them along with 
that carpenter’s mallet which he called his gavel! Through 
an hour and fifty minutes the audience listened and chuckled 
and did not go. Could there be a finer tribute to the elo- 
quence of our past presidents? Or to the courage and vigor 
of New England teachers of English? 

With the last clatter of departing dishes, Dr. Cockayne 
turned over the management of the speakers to Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, that prince of toastmasters, who first called upon 
Mr. Charles C. Ramsay, the founder of the Association, now 
a Boston attorney. He told of his life-long interest in Eng- 
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lish and of his call for, the first meeting in February, 1901. 

Then Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, the third president of the Asso- 
ciation, now dean of English teachers in New England, re- 
sponded to the toast, “The Charter Members;”. and Mr. 
George Browne, who for eight years was battery, engine, self- 
starter, and chauffeur of our machine, told of the joy of being 
a pioneer and doing the hard work of “The Early Days.” 
With what grace—and embarrassment to the- toastmaster— 
Mr. Hanson described the duties of “Secretarying Pro-Tem,” 
back in 1903; how forcibly Mr. Gallagher appealed for that 
sort of “Co-operation” which will make every teacher in the 
school a teacher of English; how persuasively Mr. Hinchman 
set forth the need of “Local Conferences.” Under the cap- 
tion, “The English Teacher’s Career,” Professor Pearson 
made a most timely appeal for less correcting of compositions 
and for better teaching conditions in general. Miss Katha- 
rine H. Shute responded delightfully to the toast, “Programs, 
Past and Prospective ;” Mr. Hill of Springfield explained the 
beginnings of the “Englsh Lunch Club;” Mr. Thomas, our 
Kditor, told of the fun he gets out of his pet hobby, The Leaf- 
let, Mr. Hitchcock paid tribute to the friendly spirit of our 
Association meetings, which, he said, always dispelled any 
feelings of “Professional Loneliness” he had when he came 
from Hartford; Miss Sally F. Dawes spoke gracefully at 
the summons of “Penultima;” Professor Gay responded in 
his usually happy vein to the call, “De Finibus;” and.so end- 
ed the celebration of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 

At the middle of the speaking program, our Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. A. B. DeMille, gave some interesting facts 
concerning the history of the Association. He pointed out 
that our membership growth has been slow, but steady, from 
120 in 1901 to 1,094 on February 1, 1926. Of the twenty- 
three men and women who have held the offices of President, 
Editor, and Secretary-Treasurer, all are now living with the 
single exception of Dr. Hueber Gray Buehler, formerly Head- 
Master of Hotchkiss School, and President of the Association 
in 1902. Former presidents unable to be with us at the lunch- 
eon were Professor James A. Tufts of Exeter; Professor HE. 
Charlton Black of Boston University; President William A. 
Neilson of Smith; President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore; | 
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and Professor Kenneth G. T. Webster of Harvard University. 

From all these gentlemen came greetings and congratulations. 
‘Tributes in passing were paid to members of the Associa- 
tion who have passed on. Four men, remembered by all with 
love and esteem, were especially honored: Andrew J. George 
of Newton; Andrew Ward of Milton; Samuel Thurber, 
Senior, of Boston; and Byron Groce of Boston. 

No, there were no learned dissertations. No new methods 
of solving the old problems were offered; no bombs were 
thrown; nothing exploded. But there was something far 
better. There were wit and good talk; there were friend- 
liness and kind feeling. Indeed, it was a delightful birth- 
day party, full of pleasant reminiscences, and full of promise 
for many more years of work and service for the New England 
Association of Teachers of English. 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL . 
OF ENGLISH 


conducted by 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


(Seventh Session) 


GRADUATE COURSES IN: 
Creative Writing, Problems in Composition, The Teaching 
of English, Dramatic Production, Stage Design, Contemp- 
orary Poetry, Short Story, The American Novel, Browning, 
British Romantic Poets, Shakespeare, Dramatic Types, 
American Litearture. 


THE TEACHING STAFF INCLUDES: 
Robert M. Gay, Marguerite Wilkinson, Amy L. Reed, Edith 
R. Mirrielees, Lenora Branch, Lucia Mirrielees, Vernon 
Cc. Harrington, Harry H. Clark, Raymond B. Knight, Ruth 
BE. Knight. 


THE VISITING LECTURERS INCLUDE: 
Henry Seidel Canby, George Pierce Baker, John Macy, 
Anna Hempstead Branch, Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hamlin 
Garland, Walter Pritchard Eaton, Edward Davison, 
Albert H. Gilmer. 


June 29 to August 14—In the Green Mountains 
For detailed information, address 
WILFRED DAVISON, Dean 
13 Elm St., Middlebury, Vermont 


TANNER’S 


COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 


THE AIMS of this book are correct and 
effective speech and writing, and better 
English for immediate use, rather than a 
futile attempt to “develop writers.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston 


STUDIES IN GRAMMAR 


By Mabel C. Hermans 


Reports received from schools using the Grammar give 
evidence that the new method is a success. The plan of 
laying out the work in a series of definite assignments, with 
a test to be used after the completion of each assignment, 
assures a thorough grounding in grammar, since each 
pupil is allowed to progress according to his individual 
ability. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
6 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


